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0{ a single, world-wide, nervous  system.   Shocks and
panics pass as freely as airmen over borders' and custom-
houses.   And not " big business " only, but the humblest
citizen, in his search for a livelihood, finds himself caught
ia the meshes of the same world-wide network.   "The
widow who takes in washing," says Graham Wallas,1 in
his deep and searching analysis of our contemporary life,
" fails or succeeds according to her skill in choosing starch
or soda or a wringing machine under the influence of half
a dozen competing world-schemes of advertisement. . . .
The English factory girl who is urged to join her Union,
the tired old Scotch gatekeeper with a few pounds to invest,
the Galician peasant when the emigration agent calls, the
artisan in a French provincial town whose industry is
threatened by a new invention, all know that unless they
find their way among world-wide facts, which only reach
them through misleading words, they will be crushed."
The Industrial Revolution of the past century, steam-power
and electricity, the railway and the telegraph, have knit
mankind together, and made the world one place.
But this new Great Society is as yet formless and in-
articulate.   It is not only devoid of common leadership
and a common government; it lacks even the beginnings
of a common will, a common emotion, and a common
consciousness.   Of the Great Society, consciously or un-
consciously, we must all perforce be members; but of the
Great State, the great World-Commonwealth, we do not
yet discern the rudiments.   The economic organisation
of the world has outstripped the development of its citizen-
ship and government:   the economic man, with his far-
sighted vision and scientific control of the resources of
the world, must sit by and see the work of his hands laid IB
i The Great Society (1914), p. 4.